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For Dwight’s Journal ef Music. 
Monsieur Paul. 
From the Papers of the late I. Brown. 
(Continued.) 


We went early and secured seats near the 
stage, that we might the better observe and after- 
ward compare notes. Some time before seven 
o'clock every seat in the room was filled and 
many standing in the side passages. The first 
part of the evening’s performance, the jugglery, 
was remarkably fine, Paul producing many of 
his finest and most elegant tricks; but it was 
clear that a large portion of the audience was 
impatiently waiting for the music. Many per- 
sons present I had seen there before — people 
with dreamy looking eyes and high thin heads — 
phrenologically speaking, with large ideality and 
reverence and small perceptive faculties. Such 
seemed to listen to the music with awe and to 
connect it with the pseudo-wonders of Spiritual- 
ism, which at that time was just beginning to sup- 
ply the credulous with a substitute for Miller’s 
exploded Last Judgment theory. Such canine 
minds must have some intellectual bone to gnaw. 

During the intermission, while the assistant 
was clearing the stage, three gentlemen of the 
audience examining the old piano-forte, and peo- 
ple were writing their problems on the cards for 
Fate to solve, there was but little conversation, 
and that was carried on in low tones, as you hear 
it in achurch when the time of service draws 
near. Never was an audience in a fitter mood 
for one who would play upon their feelings. My 
first thought as Monsieur Paul entered was: 
“ How magnificently he is made up!” His black 
suit set off his noble figure more splendidly than 
ever; his hair, parted in the middle, contrasted 
wonderfully in its raven darkness with the broad, 
high, white forehead ; the beard just touched his 
breast and gave an extraordinary dignity of ef- 
fect; while his eyes were filled with an expres- 
sion of grave and solemn feeling. Amid pro- 
found silence he crossed the stage to his seat, 
bowed slightly and looked through the cards, se- 
lecting some half a dozen, as usual, and laying the 
rest aside. 

Half the delusion in cases of ventriloquism de- 
pends upon the demeanor of the performer. You 
see him apparently listening with the most intense 
expectation for sounds below, above, or from the 
inside of a box, and when they come you seem 
really to hear them from the quarter to which he 
has thus so strongly, by his manner, directed 
your attention. So Monsieur Paul’s rapt atten- 
tion, as if to sounds from another and an invisible 
world, and his apparent entire forgetfulness of 
the audience —except at the moment when he 
announced a signature upon a card, when, as I 
have already said he glances round and I have no 
doubt in nine cases out of ten decides correctly 
who the writer of the card is— to these he owed 
much of his singular power in exciting the imag- 
ination of his auditors. I was, therefore, particu- 
larly struck with the fact that now there were 








moments when Mons. Paul’s manner seemed to 
jose a shade of its usual imperturbable calmness, 
and his eyes would involuntarily seek our party 
and linger for an instant, as if some face exerted 
upon his fancy a strange and irresistible fascina- 
tion. I had often caught his eye during the first 
part of the evening, but that is a part of a jug- 
gler’s stock in trade — this use of the eye — and 
had nothing noticeable in it; but now the case 
was different. 

Meantime he had finished his examination of 
the cards and sat, as we all sat, listening in pro- 
found silence for the announcement of the pres- 
ence of the Mysterious Music. Singularly 
enough, even I, whose mind runs all to the per- 
ceptive faculties, being almost destitute of imagi- 
nation and fancy, began to feel strongly the influ- 
ence of the mood of those around me upon my 
own feelings, notwithstanding my perfect convic- 
tion that the whole was jugglery — the music the 
product of direct human agency — with no other 
mystery than how that agency was applied. An 
accidental circumstance added to the effect ; the 
gas burned feebly that evening and threw but a 
sort of moonlight radiance into the room. 

Hush! hark! Paul raises his hand, witha ges- 
ture, as if to signify that he heard already tones 
still inaudible to us, and then, faint, distant 
sounds of music in measured accent fell softly 
upon the ear —at first single accords with inter- 
vals of silence — but ever nearer and nearer, un- 
til we heard the connecting links in the chain of 
harmonies —a slow, funeral march, sad in ex- 
pression, as the ery of a broken heart. It was 
like Ariel’s solemn music in the Tempest, and one 
involuntarily asked with Ferdinand : 

“ Where should this music be? I’the air or the earth?” 
and was almost ready to say with him: 


‘¢ This is no mortal business, nor no sound 
That the earth owes ! ” 

What a curious fact in our mental constitutions 
is this power of sympathy! And whata multitude 
of phenomena in the history of Superstition are 
readily explained by it! Here were some two 
hundred persons, a majority of whom held this 
music to be but a splendid trick based upon some 
simple scientific principle, but all so carried away 
by sympathy with the feelings of those in whose 
faces one read nothing but awe — almost fear — 
that for the moment they were led to believe that 
it came from some such source as that which star- 
tled the guests in Hawthorne’s tale of the old 
Province House. For my own part I confess 
myself to have become so wrought up, that as it 
approached and at length seemed to enter the 
room, my fancy peopled the stage with a funeral 
train of shadows, and as the march ceased with 
a few powerful, despairing chords, I should not 
have started had I heard the words, which fright- 
ened Paul Flemming from his sleep in that night- 
ride to Innspruck —“ They have brought the 
dead body !” 

My friends, as I noticed, were greatly excited, 
especially that quiet little woman, Mrs. Van Heid, 





to whom I had given little credit for fancy or 
imagination. The sonata form in music, in which 
the adagio, touching the depths of feeling, is fol- 
lowed by an allegro or scherzo, is founded in our 
nature. Where the soul has not been broken, or 
crushed until its elasticity is destroyed, the hours 
of greatest agony are followed by those of most 
unrestrained mirth. Thus nature keeps up a 
balance — else we die —at least spiritually. 
Paul was too wise and skillful a player upon the 
heartstrings of an audience not to know this, and 
that the profound impression which he wished to 
make could be more certainly effected by grant- 
ing periods of relaxation to the strained atten- 
tion and feelings of those before him. Hence 
such a selection and arrangement of the questions 
propounded to his musical oracle, as brought in 
the responses a due variety of character in the 
music, and yet never failed to work upward by 
sure steps to a powerful climax at the end of the 
evening. 

Thus adagios by the great masters were min- 
gled with touching or merry improvisations, some- 
times with Strauss and Lanner waltzes — on this 
evening a favorite and popular one by Gungl set 
all heads and heels in motion— and yet so skil- 
fully introduced, that the state of feeling which 
the introductory march at this exhibition had 
excited, though at times relieved, was kept up 
and rendered even more intense as the evening 
waned. Another remark may find a proper 
place here; that few comparatively have ever 
felt the power of music upon the feelings and im- 
agination, because few have given themselves, ei- 
ther in private or in the concert room, fully up to 
its influence. This Paul also knew and, in secur- 
ing a fixed and earnest attention to the Mysteri- 
ous Music, he gained the benefit of a belief in 
the mind of many an imaginative hearer, that 
no mere earthly tones could induce the strangely 
beautiful but powerful emotions so new to them. 

The evening passed on. A card signed 
“ Kreissler” had been responded to by a short 
fantasia of wild and touching sadness, and Paul 
took up another. As he glanced it over, I saw 
he hesitated a moment and threw a sudden glance 
at our party. I thought for a moment that he 
would exchange it for another; but not so. His 
hesitation was but momentary, and he read the 
signature in his usual calm, gentle voice, in Ger- 
man, “ Thy still sorrowing sister.” As he pro- 
nounced it the second time, I followed the glance 
of his eye, and saw that Mrs. Van Heid was ex- 
cessively pale. 

Music low and sweet, as if from the spirit of a 
loved and lost one, came stealing forth from the 
instrument, soon swelling into a solemn but joy- 
ous choral —yet speaking of no common joys. 
All was calm as if the spirit which sang was at 
rest and all was peace. Then sweet and delicate 
fancies began to weave themselves with the steady 
onward march of the choral, and by degrees to 
work out an expression of deep, passionate love 
and yearning for the presence of the “still sor- 
rowing sister.” 
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A sudden sigh —a gasp— Mrs. Van Heid had 
fainted. With as little disturbance as possible we 
took her to the air, where she soon recovered. 
Her husband persuaded our party to return to 
their seats, all save our Professor’s great-hearted 
daughter and myself, whom he invited to take 
the other two seats in the carriage which he called, 
and accompany them home. 

In the carriage Mrs. Van Heid’s overstrained 
feelings relieved themselves in tears, and she 
wept silently, only once speaking during the 
ride, and then to say: 

“ Oh, Heinrich ! that was the spirit of Paulina !” 

“Calm yourself, my love,” said her husband, 
“ your fancy has completely overcome your rea- 
son.” 

Arrived at Eighteenth St., the young woman 
retired, and Van and I sat and talked the matter 
over, with a flask of Riidesheimer before us. 

“Curious!” said he at length, “strange ! I never 
supposed she had fancy enough to be so wrought 
upon. I never saw anything like it in her before. 
One reason why I fell in love with her was on 
account of her calm, equable temperament, which 
was a true complement to my opposite nature. 
There is something in this business beyond me. 
My philosophy does not quite come up to it. 
That card was written by her, and you heard 
what she said in the carriage ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ As we came into the house, she whispered to 
me: ‘Heinrich, that vas Pauline’s spirit — I know 
her playing as well as I know your handwriting.’ 
I can’t make it out.” 

“ But what was the meaning of the signature, 
‘ Thy still sorrowing sister ?’” I asked, “ who was 
this Paulina?” 

“HIas she never told you about her sister?” 
returned Van. 

“ No.” 

“ That’s strange, so well acquainted with us as 
you are, and so long in Berlin, too. Did you 
ever go to Meske’s baths ?” 

“Yes; after an attack of fever, when conva- 
lescent, I went through a regular course. By 
Jove, I have it—that blind girl that used to 
play the piano-forte so beautifully, so irregularly, 
and sometimes so incorrectly, her name was Pau- 
lina!” 

“ Yes, and she was my wife’s sister.” 

“ What an interesting — yes, I may say, beau- 
titul — creature she was! Her eyes ceased to be 
a deformity when one had become accustomed to 
their want of ‘ speculation,’ as Macbeth calls it.” 

“She was a beautiful, and the most loving, 
creature in the world. Would you believe it, 
her home was not a happy one for her, poor 
child; I would have taken her with me when I 
married Hedwig, if I could have done it, but I 
was poor. Would God, I had! For the second 
letter we received —they came only at long in- 
tervals — told us that Pauline had disappeared. 


The police had been set at work to discover if 


any blind girl answering to her description had 
left the city by any of the public means of con- 


veyance or had had her passport viséed at any of 


the stations on the borders of Prussia. But they 
could learn nothing. The only probable solu- 
tion of the mystery is that she may have fallen 
into the Spree from a baleony, which was her 
favorite place tosit and dream. There is an iron 
railing to this balcony in which is a gate, where 
goods are sometimes delivered from boats on the 





river below, and the morning when her loss was 
first noticed this gate was open.” 

“But it does not seem very probable to me 
that she was drowned,” said I, “ for how could 
her body pass the toll barrier, which crosses the 
river by the bridge near the Charité ?” 

“ That is a strong objection. But you know 
sometimes the current is strong and before it rose 
to the surface the body might easily be swept 
through when of a dark morning or in the even- 
ing the barrier is withdrawn for the passage of 
boats. Then, too, how else to account for her 
total disappearance without a passport and blind ? 
So we settled upon this as the most probable the- 
ory, and now that two years have passed without 
the least tidings in relation to her, we have no 
longer a doubt. But it is strange that Hedwig’s 
imagination could be so wrought upon ; I had no 
idea of it; but that Paul is a wonderful fellow, 
and had everything most skilfully fitted to make 
the strongest impression.” 

This event was a nine days’ wonder in our cir- 
ele, and then Monsieur Paul was forgotten — who 
still night after night astonished a crowded audi- 
ence — except that we occasionally joked Mrs. 
Van Heid upon her powerful imagination, who 
took it in good part and prophesied that she 
should yet astonish the world by some marvellous 
romance or poem. 





As two or three of our editorial corps could 
speak German, French and Italian with greater 
or less fluency, and the head editor was noted for 
his charities, hardly a day passed in those times 
without calls upon us from political refugees, 
Germans, Poles, Ilungarians, Italians — all man- 
ner of “ nationalities” — for advice and assistance 
—the first of which they of course seldom followed, 
and with the other were seldom satisfied. Asa 
general — not, I am glad to say, a universal — 
rule, those for whom we did the most were the 
most conspicuous, so soon as they began to take 
part in New York politics, which often happened 
within a few weeks of their escape from some 
— in denoune- 


, 


continental police “hue and cry’ 
ing us, our journal, and the principles which we 
conscientiously sought to enforce. But so soon 
as they were in trouble again— and not until 
then — they were sure to lift up the light of their 
reconciled countenances upon our sanctum, to 
our great edification and satisfaction ; men, who 
wore finer though not cleaner linen than I can 
afford ; who swore at fate if their dinner with 
wine for a dollar at Dietz’s had to be omitted for 
a day, and they be forced to put up with one for 
two or three shillings in a cellar, where I was 
glad to eat, hesitated not to come begging or bor- 
rowing of such as I. 
having aided that class of men to live a life of 
idleness. 

All sorts of mechanics and men of “sedentary 
professions ” — such as tailors and shoemakers — 
too, came to us for work, and in this way I be- 
came acquainted with Schulz, the bookbinder, 
who proved an honest, steady fellow, a capital 


workman, and —a phenomenon —one who, if 


he promised you a book at noon on Wednesday, 
kept his word! I had given him some work and 
various friends had followed suit. ‘Towards the 
end of May I received a note from Whitney, re- 
questing me to see Schultz about some binding, 
and in the afternoon — the time I usually devoted 
to rambling and getting ready for the labor of 


My conscience is clear of 





the night —I went round to his place, up a nar- 
row lane, among a mass of old houses, which 
have now given way to huge blocks of stores and 
offices. I found Schulz’s shop full of men and 
girls, and was sent up into the attic to find the 
man himself. 

“So, Schulz, you are getting up in the world,” 
said I. 

He, of course, took me literally, and answered : 

“ Yes, my business has increased so that I was 
crowded out of the shop, and about six weeks 
ago I had this place fitted up, where I do my fine 
finishing. You see I have had this large window 
put into the roof, and it*is a capital place, airy 
and light ; only now that summer is coming I find 
it rather hot at times.” 

“‘ Where is that fine piano-forte that I hear?” 

“Just across the alley. Since the warm 
weather came on, and the windows are open, I 
hear it by the hour together, and I assure you it 
is not bad playing. It comes from a window that 
you can see just down there, and the projecting 
roof of my window catches the sounds as they 
rise, like a great ear. I say, Mr. Brown,” and 
Schulz dropped his work and folded his arms, tor 
having something important to say, he could not 
work and talk too, and shaking his head with an 
air of wise gravity, “there’s something there I 
can’t quite make out. Here, I will swing the 
window so as to throw the sun down there — now 
look.” 

He made way, and I looked directly down, 
across the narrow passage, into the upper part of 
a casement, which swung back in the European 
style, and which was now open. Against the 
wall on the right stood what I took to be an up- 
right pianoforte of a very peculiar form, and in 
the centre of the room a Grand, upon which a 
young woman was playing. Her back was to- 
wards me and her face of course hidden; but 
there was something in the attitude, in the motion 
of the arms, head, hands, which — was it imagi- 
nation ?— reminded me of the blind girl of 
Meske’s baths. 

“ There,” resumed Schulz, “ you would take 
that room to belong to that house, but it doesn’t. 
It has a separate passage and entrance running 
up from the lane below, and in that room that 
girl and an old woman live all alone, and the girl 
is blind.” 

“ What's that ? Schulz, blind ? ” 

“ Yes, stone blind. But now comes the euri- 
Every morning, between nine and ten 


” 


ous part. 
o'clock, a splendid looking man 

“A tall, grand looking man, towards fifty 
years old, with a long black beard 2” 

“ Not at all,” said Schulz, “a handsome young 
fellow, with a moustache. Well, he comes there, 
takes the girl down the lane to a carriage and 
drives away. At three o'clock in the afternoon 
she returns and plays the pianoforte two or three 
hours, as now. After which the old woman 
brings her tea. A few times in the evening, 
when the old woman has come inte the room 
with a light, I have watched her playing appa- 
rently on the upright instrument against the wall, 
but I have never heard anything. I have only 
noticed this two or three times, for they seldom 
have a light and the shutters are almost always 








carefully closed.” 

While Schulz was speaking my mind had rap- 
idly made a diagram of the cluster of houses be- 
fore me, and I felt very sure that the room in 
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which the pianist sat must nearly adjoin Monsieur 
Paul’s exhibition room. 

“ What time is it, Schulz ?” 

“ Half past four.” 

“ Half past four, five, six; an hour and a half, 
good,” cried I, and forgetting all about Whitney’s 
books, I caught my hat, and saying to the book- 
binder, who was all astonishment at my sudden 
excitement: *T'll be here again in an hour,” I 
rushed to the street, jumped into the first omni- 
bus, and was soon in Eighteenth Street. 

“Ts Mrs. Van Heid in?” 

“ Yes, she is up stairs,” said the girl. 

“ Tell her I want to see her, at once; I’m in 
the most tremendous hurry.” 

The girl smiled and ran up stairs, and I stepped 
into the parlor. Mrs. Van Heid may have been 
five minutes in finishing dressing — it was near 
their dining hour —but it seemed to me ten 
times as long. I fidgetted from picture to pic- 
ture, turned over the music on the pianoforte, 
and had looked through half the “ Views in 
Berlin” which lay on the table. 

“ Well,” said she, as she entered. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Van Heid, put on your bonnet and 
go with me at once. The mysterious music you 
know; I have made a discovery; don’t wait ; 
we must be off.” 

“ But it is just dinner time, and Mr. Van Heid 
will be here soon.” 

“No matter; no matter; do come, there is a 
blind girl im the next house to Paul’s rooms, — 
and 

“* What!” she almost shrieked, “ a blind girl?” 

“ Plays the piano like an angel,” said I. “Ah, 
what a fool Iam to burst out so, I might have 
known better,” added I, seeing how pale she 
grew. She drank a glass of water, sat for a mo- 
ment, ran up stairs, and returned with bonnet 
and shawl. As we came into the street an empty 
carriage was passing; I hailed it, gave the coach- 
man the direction. 

“ Now,” said I, “drive as if the devil was 
after you.” 

“T guess he’s goin’ as a passenger,’ 
the coachman. 

We were soon at Schulz’s, and bidding the 
carriage wait, I led the way at once up into his 
little room in the attic. During our ride I had 
explained all to Mrs. van Heid, and she was now 
a great deal calmer then I was— we both trem- 
bled. The windows were still open, and as we 
entered the little room the tones of the piano- 
forte sounded loud and clear. “ Hush,” said I to 
Schulz, “let the lady come to the window — in 
all probability that blind girl is her sister.” 

“Du lieber, Gott!” cried Schulz, as he made 
way, “is it possible !” 

Mrs. van Heid gave but a glance — then clasp- 
ed her hands and raised her eyes to heaven with 
an expression of joy and thoughtfulness, which I 
cannot describe. Then succeeded an expression of 
trouble, and I noticed she shuddered at some 
thought, which came into her mind. Meantime 
the girl played on and we listened in silence. I 
had drawn to the window also and was consider- 
ing what to do next. But Mrs. van Heid’s in- 
stinct was better than my reason, for, as soon as 
the last chords of the piece, which the girl was 
playing, had died away : 

“ Pauline!” she cried. The blind girl started 
and turned toward the window. 

“ Pauline !” 
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grinned 





The girl pressed her hands against her brow as 
if bewildered, sprang forward, her face now 
fiushed, now pale, then spread her arms as if to 
clasp her sister to her bosom. 

“Pauline!” repeated my companion, in a 
voice almost stifled with emotion. But the blind 
girl heard it; all doubt vanished. She clasped 
her hands, raised her sightless eyes towards us — 

“ Oh Hedwig! Hedwig! my sister !” 

We were soon round the corner, up the lane, 
and at the door. The blind girl was alone. She 
drew the bolt and the next moment she was on 
her sister’s knees, her bosom beating against that 
of Hedwig, while the glad tears streamed down 
their cheeks— and down mine too—for that 
matter. 

While they sat thus, I tore a leaf from my note 
book and wrote to this effect : 

“ Monsieur Paul can find his pianiste at the 
house of her sister, Mad. van Heid, at such a 
number, in Eighteenth St.” 

“ Come,” said Hedwig at length, “ come home, 
Pauline.” 

“ Home!” said she. 

“ Yes, to my own delightful home, where Hein- 
rich and I and little Marie will all make you 
so happy.” 

“Do let us go,” returned she, apparently, in 
her great joy, forgetful of the existence of Mons. 
Paul— for there was nothing in her manner, 
which betrayed any desire to leave him — her ex- 
pressive features spoke only of her delight to be 
again with her sister. 

“ But old Gretel has gone out and we must not 
leave anything exposed,” said she. 

“ Gretel has a key, has she not ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ Well, here is another hanging by the latch, 
with which I will lock the door, and leave it 
where it will find its proper owner.” 

We were soon in the carriage, and after leav- 
ing the key and my note at Paul’s ticket stand, 
we drove to Eighteenth St. 

That evening Monsieur Paul's exhibitions ceased, 
and disappointed people enough were turned 
from the door, to have filled a larger hall than 
his. 

Next day came old Gretel with Pauline’s 
trunk and clothes, but not a word from M. Paul, 
“who,” said Gretel, “smiled wondrously, and 
just told me if I wished to go to Pauline to pack 
up all her things and go. And so I did, and here 
I am.” 

(Conclusion next week.) 
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Mozart—Child and Man. 


(Continued from page 172.) 





No. 35. 
Mozart the Elder to M. Hagenauer,—( Continued.) 
Vienna, July 30, 1768. 

We are much afflicted at our long sojourn. Han- 
over alone retains us. But for this we had long since 
returned to Salzburg. Would you have it proclaimed 
throughout Vienna that Wolfgang was unable to 
finish his opera here, or that he produced one so 
wretched that it could not be performed, or again 
that it is not he but his father who is the author ? 
Would you have had us await in cold blood till this 
triple calumny be disseminated through every coun- 
try? What had become of our honor—what I even 
say of that of our prince? You will inquire, what 
thinks the Emperor of all this? I can only answer 
you very briefly. One cannot write everything. But 
you will guess my meaning. Had I known before 
what I have since learnt, could I have foreseen cer- 
tain circumstances that have arisen, Wolfgangerl 
would certainly not have written a note, and we 





should long ere this have been at home. The thea- 
tre is farmed out, or rather abandoned, to a certain 
Afiligio, who is obliged to pay every year some 
thousands of florins to people whom otherwise the 
Court would be called upon to salary. ‘The Empe- 
ror and the Imperial family do not pay for their ad- 
mission. Hence follows that the Court has nota 
word to say to this Aftligio, who does everything at 
his own risk and peril, and who, in fact, does incur 
the chance of being completely ruined. 

The Emperor had one day asked our Wolfgangerl 
if he did not wish to write an opera, and added, more- 
over, that he should see him with pleasure seated at 
the piano directing his work. The Emperor intima- 
ted this wish to Affligio, who arranged with us, and 
promised us 100 ducats. This opera* was in the first 
place to have been ready for Easter; but the poet 
was the first to bring an impediment to the matter by 
putting off from day to day, under pretext of neces- 
sary alterations, to such an end that we could only 
tear from him two airs altered and settled by Easter. 
It was put off to Whitsuntide; then to the return of 
the Emperor from Hungary. But by then the masks 
fell ; for in the interval all the composers, with Gluck 
at their head, had undermined everything to counter- 
act the progress of the opera. The singers were 
stirred up against us, the orchestra were irritated, 
every imaginable means were employed to render the 
performance impossible. The singers, who are scarce- 
ly able to read their notes, and have to learn every- 
thing by dint of parroting, were to say they could not 
sing pieces which, nevertheless, they had heard, ap- 
proved, and applauded in our apartments, and which 
had perfectly suited them. The orchestra was to ex- 
hibit repugnance at being conducted by a child. 
Others said, at the same time, that the music was not 
worth a straw, that it was not adapted to the words, 
and outraged prosody, the child not knowing Italian 
sufficiently. No sooner was I informed of this asser- 
tion, than I proved in houses of the highest conside- 
ration, that the father of music, Hasse, t and the 
great Metastasio,t had pronounced their opinion on 
this subject; and had invited the calumniators to 
come to them and hear, from their own lips, that 
scores of operas were performed in Vienna not 
approaching that of this child in any respect, and 
that for their own part they admired it very much. 
Then one after the other repeated that it was the 
father who had written the opera. But the calumnia- 
tors had no better success by this manosuvre than by 
the others, and they fell ab uno extremo ad alind, 
without being able to extricate themselves from their 
embarrassment. I made them take any volume that 
came first of Metastasio; the book was opened at a 
chance, and the first words come upon were put before 
Wolfgang. He took the pen, and wrote without 
taking any time for reflection, in the presence of a 
considerable number of persons, the music and an 
accompaniment for a grand orchestra with astonish- 
ing rapidity. This he did at the Kapel-meister’s 
Bono, at Metastasio’s, at Hasse’s, at the Duke of 
Braganza’s, and the Prinee of Kaunitz. During this 
time the parts of a new opera had been distributed. 
Nevertheless, as there was no means of retreating 
from the engagement, nor anything to oppose us, 
Wolfgang’s will come immediately after. 

An hundred times have I been on the point of 
packing up my boxes and quitting. Had an opera 
seria been in question I should have left immediately, 
and offered it to His Grace the Prince Archbishop. 
But as it is an opera buffa, requiring, moreover, 
special persone buffe, it was necessary to save our 
honor at any cost, and that of the Prince into the 
bargain ; it was to be shown that the persons he had 
in his service were not charlatans and imposters gu- 
ing about under his authority into foreign countries, 
and throwing dust in the peoples’ eyes like mounte- 
banks, but good and honest folks who, to the honor 
of their Prince and native country, bring to the 
knowledge of the world a miracle which God has 
shown forth at Salzburg. This do I owe to God, 
under pain of being the most ungrateful of creatures. 
And if ever it has been a duty that I should convince 
the world of this miracle, it is precisely at a time 
when everything pretending to be a miracle is scoffed 
at, when every species of miracle is denied. Jam 
bound, therefore, to convince the world. And it was 
no small joy nor paltry triumph for me to hear a 
Voltairean say with astonishment: ‘ Well! I have 
at last in my life beheld a miracle, but it is the first.” 


* La Finta Semplire. Mozart composed the same year for 
the celebrated Messmer, the father of animal magnetism, a 
little German opera, entitled Bastien and Bastienne, a great 
deal of church music, and for the piano, and a trumpet con- 
certo for a boy of his own age. 

+t A celebrated composer, born at Hamburg, 1705; died in 
Venice 1783 ; surnamed by the Italians the divine Saxon. He 
wrote music to all Metastasio’s operas. 

t Born in Rome, 1698; died in Vienna, 1782. Author of 
sixty-three lyrical tragedies, twelve oratorios, forty-eight can- 
tatas, &c., &c. 
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And as this miracle is by far too evident, and cannot 
be denied, it is sought to annihilate it. They will 
not en laisser la gloire a Dieu (leave the glory of it to 
God). Only a few years need be got over, they 
think, and then there will be nothing but what is 
quite natural, and it will no longer be a divine mira- 
cle. He must, therefore, be removed from before the 
eyes of the world; and what would render him more 
visible thun a success in a great and populous city, 
before the whole theatre? But should we be sur- 
prised to encounter persecutions in foreign countries 
when my poor child has suffered so many in his own 
native place? How shameful, and how inhumane ? 

After hearing all this, will you be surprised that 
the Prince of Kaunitz and other great persons, that 
the Emperor himself, does not order the performance 
of the opera? In the first place, they cannot com- 
mand it, as it concerns only Signor Affligio (whom 
some call Count Affligio). In the second place, as 
the Prince of Kaunitz has, against the Emperor’s 
wish, persuaded Signor Affligio to bring over some 
French comedians, who cost him 70,000 florins year- 
ly, and are causing his ruin, for they do not attract 
the people as it was expected they would; and as 
Afiligio lays the blame on the Prince of Kaunitz, who 
on his part expected that he could bring the Empe- 
ror to take pleasure in the French plays and reim- 
burse Affligio for their cost—it has followed that for 
many weeks past the Emperor has ceased to appear 
at the play. All this has afforded our enemies a 
chance of circumventing Affligio, of getting him to 
put off from day to day Wolfgangerl’s opera, while 
all the time he is keeping the 100 ducats in his 

cket; whereas, on the other hand, no one dares 
speak to him of persone in power, and exert any pres- 
sure upon him for fear of hearing something about a 
return of the 70,000 florins. This has all taken place, 
however, underhand. Affligio fell back upon the 
singers, saying that they refused to sing the opera. 
The singers charged Affligio with the matter, alleg- 
ing that te had said he would not have it performed, 
let them make what changes in it they could... The 
upshot is, that it will be played nevertheless. If any 
fresh obstacle were to supervene, I should get a com- 
plaint forwarded to their Majesties, and I should de- 
mand a sufficient satisfaction to save our honor in the 
face of the honest part of the world, and in order that 
it might not be said we had left the place in disgrace 
because Wolfyang had failed in his attempt to write 
an opera, or had written one so bad it could not be 
played. This is how the world has to be battled 
against. If we are without talent, our lot is misera- 
ble enough. If we have talent, envy persecutes us in 
proportion to that talent. Add to this, that the fe- 
male singer, Bernasconi, has got a violent catarrh, 
and that /a Baglioni is also unwell. This will cause 
another delay of three weeks; so that I am obliged 
to wait the issue of this odious business amidst the 
utmost vexation, such as I had not met with in any 
of our preceding sage All reasonable people 
see, with blushes, how shameful it is that Germans 
should oppress a German whom foreign nations have 
admired, and to whom they have rendered justice 
even in their public papers. What is to be done? 
We must take patience, and persevere, to convince 
the world that our opponents are wicked liars, calum- 
niators, envious creatares, who would laugh in their 
sleeves over their victory, were they permitted to 
frighten or fatigue us, the more so that these oppo- 
nents are incredibly conceited and puffed up—one 
because he happens to give lessons to a princess, 
another because he teaches an imperial prince ; all 
simply because they breathe the air of Vienna, and 
Vienna is the residence of the Emperor. From the 
height of their imaginary grandeur, they despise poor 
people like us, who serve foreign princes, and they 
speak in terms of disdain and contempt of all who 
are not imperial or Viennese. I think I have said 
enough to make you understand our position, and yet 
I have only spoken of things in general. I should 
have told the prince himself all this, had I not feared, 
in doing so, to withdraw his attention from more se- 
rious affairs by so long a story. 

You can see, by all that is going on, that our ene- 
mies at Salzburg have a good opinion of us, since, 
also, they spread the report that Wolfgang has re- 
ceived 2,000 florins for his opera, 


No. 36. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, 14 September, 1768. 
As to this opera of Wolfang’s, I can only say this 
about it, that all the hell of the musical world seems 
to have conspired against him to hinder one admiring 
the talent of achild. I cannot even insist on getting 
a rehearsal, the conspirators having resolved to fail 
in the execution, and to destroy the effect. I have 
been obliged to wait for the arrival of the Emperor ; 
had it not been for that the battle would have com- 





menced long ere this. I will spare no means by 
which I ean save the honor of my child. I have 
known all this for some time past, and had a pre- 
sentiment of it all from the beginning. I said se to 
the Comte de Jeil, who thought that all the musicians 
were favorably impressed towards my son ; because 
he judged from external appearances, and did not 
know the real character of these wicked and mischie- 
vous animals—Patience! Time will bring all things 
to light ; and God permits nothing uselessly that is. 


No. 37. 
The Same to the Same. 
Vienna, 24th September, 1768. 

I wrote to-day to His Excellency the Prince Arch- 
bishop. I hope the report you told me of is without 
foundation, but if God has other plans for us, we can 
in no way alter them. I hope, however, that you 
will not leave me in uncertainty for a moment. 

The 2ist of this month I had an audience of the 
Emperor, and I made my complaint against the 
manager of the theatre. The inquiry into this affair 
has been intrusted to Count Sporck, and Affligio has 
received orders to justify himself. The Emperor was 
most kind, and has promised me that justice shall be 
done. I have been obliged again to draw on credit. 
But heaven will watch over us. Here is a copy of 
my address transmitted to the Emperor. 

“ When the nobility of Vienna had been convinced, 
by positive and reiterated proofs, of the extraordinary 
talents of my son, it also allowed that it would be one 
of the most wonderful phenomena of ancient and 
modern times, to see a child of twelve years old com- 
pose, write, and conduct an opera. A clever writer 
(of Paris) had strengthened this opinion in saying, 
after having completely described the genius of my 
son, that without doubt he could at the age of twelve 
vears compose an opera for one of the theatres in 
Italy. Every one thought that a German ought to 
reserve this glory for his country. After having re- 
ceived pressing solicitations from all parts, I obeyed 
the general voice, and the Dutch ambassador, the 
Comte de Degenfeld, was the first who made the pro- 
posal to the manager Afifligio, because he had learned 
to understand the talent of my son when in Holland. 
Carattoli, the singer, was the second person who pro- 
posed it to Affligio, and the affair was concluded at 
the Doctor Laugier’s, in the presence of the young 
Baron von Swieten,* and of the two singers, Carat- 
toli and Caribaldi; all, and especially the two sing- 
ers, declaring that the whole town would be drawn to 
the theatre, if even the music were mediocre, by the 
reason that it had been written by so young a child, 
and that every one would be curious to see him seated 
at the harpsichord, directing the orchestra in a com- 
position of his own. My son, therefore, began to 
compose. 

“ As soon as the first act was completed, I begged 
Carattoli to hear and criticize it, so as to feel re-as- 
sured. He came, and his astonishment was so great, 
that he came again the next day, bringing Caribaldi 
with him. The latter was no less surprised, and, in 
his turn, brought to me a man named Voggi. They 
were all so loud in their approbation, that on my 
asking if they thought it really good—if they thought 
he ought to continue—they got irritated with my 
doubts, and exclaimed several times: ‘ Why it is a 
prodigy ! questa opera andra alle stelle (this opera will 
mount to the sters.) It is marvellous! Do not fear! 
‘Who writes, progresses.’ Carattoli repeated the 
same thing to me in his own house. 

“ Re-assured as to his success by the opinion of the 
singers, my son continued his opera, and I begged 
Dr. Laugier to agree as to the price in my name with 
the manager. Affligio promised a hundred ducats. 
To retrench the expense of my very dear sojourn at 
Vienna, I proposed to have that opera represented 
before the departure of His Majesty for Hungary. 
Unfortunately some alterations that the poet had to 
make affected the composition. AfHigio said the 
piece should be played on the return of His Majesty. 

“ Now the opera had been finished for some weeks 
past. They commenced copying, they distributed 
the parts of the first, and soon after of the second act 
to the singers, and during that time my son played 
upon the harpsichord some parts of it, and among 
others the finale of the first act, to the nobility of Vi- 
enna on different occasions, and all were enchanted, 
and -Affligio himself was ocular, auricular witness of 
all this at the Prince de Kaunitr’s. 

“The repetitions began, and then it was (I could 
hardly believe it), that the persecution began of which 
my son has been subject. 

“Ttis very rare that an opera succeeds perfectly the 
first time, or has not to undergo a hundred changes. 
And it is precisely for that reason that repetitions at 
the harpsichord are necessary, and singers ought not 


* Son of the celebrated Doctor van Swieten, who died at 
Schoenbrunn, in 1772. 





to sing to the orchestra before they know their parts 
perfectly, and have alone all well studied their finales 
together. Now inthis case they did quite the con- 
trary. The ré/es had not yet been studied, they had 
neither repeated with the harpsichord, nor repeated the 


Jinales together ; and, notwithstanding all this, they 


had a repetition of all the first act, with all the instru- 
ments, for no other reason but to give from the begin- 
ning a had impression of my son’s work. No one 
can say, without blushing, that that was a rehearsal. 
I do not wish to reproach those whom their con- 
science ought to condemn with their unchristianlike 
conduct. May God forgive them. 

“‘ After the rehearsal, Affligio said to me: ‘ Ah, it 
will do very well, but there are some changes neces- 
sary ; there are, to me, passages too high ; talk about 
it with the singers, and as his Majesty will return in 
about twelve days, we will perform the opera in 
about five or six weeks at the latest, so as to have 
time and get all in order. Do not be uneasy, I am a 
man of my word, and I will keep all my promises. 
This is nothing new, in every opera there are always 
some changes to make.’ 

“‘ The changes asked for by the singers were made ; 
two new airs were introduced in the first act, and, in 
the interval, the Caschina was represented at the 
theatre. 

“The time fixed on by Affligio had passed, and 
yet I heard he had distributed the ré/es of another 
opera. They even said that he woald not have that 
of my son performed at all ; that he had said the sing- 
ers could not sing it. And yet, not only had these 
latter been satisfied with it, but they had also cried it 
up to the skies. 

(To be continued.) 





The Oratorio. 


When Parliament is over Musical Festivals begin. 
Music now holds her Court in the country. Liver- 
pool one year, Birmingham another, Bradford now, 
open their lofty, spacious, and majestic halls to ad- 
mit her with her suite and retinue, her thousand voi- 
ces, and the whole creation of art which she has 
formed around her. The Musical Festival is an Eng- 
lish institution, it takes its place by the side of other 
great erections of law or custom in Chureh or State. 
Our recreations as well as our politics have a consti- 
tution ; everybody is supposed at certain intervals to 
hear an Oratorio. An Oratorio—grand word—stands 
for a certain perfect combination of everything that is 
sublime, sacred, impressive, majestic, and, we may 
almost add, dogmatic and didactic in musical shape 
of which we are justly proud. 

We go to an Oratorio of Handel as we go to a 
view of the Alps or St. Peter’s at Rome, or to the 
Falls of Niagara, if we are so adventurous, in order 
to be wound up, to be raised to a mood of real sub- 
limity, to have our nature brought out, to feel a suc- 
cession of grand ideas passing through the mind, 
which hardly recognizes itself in such lofty cempany, 
and is astonished at seeing its humble prosaic interior 
converted into magnificent State chambers and suites 
of apartments entertaining the imposing, however 
dim and shadowy assemblage. And music is more 
unerring and certain of its results than mountains or 
rivers, or architecture, or sculpture, or painting, or 
anything visible. It is an old remark, that we go to 
see some grand sight, and find when we have got 
there that we cannot feel the least impressed ; n vain 
we apply the screw, stare hard, summon up all the 
reasons why we should be in ecstasy,—our minds, 
like children, do not behave well when they are wan- 
ted, and the mvod we want will not be forced. There 
is a great deal of effort in admiring objects of sight, 
but the ear is more accommodating ; we are passive 
under sound, which makes its impressions easily, 
without requiring such laborious co-operation. 

The popularity of the Oratorio is the more remark- 
able fact from the circumstance that it is a complete 
defiance of Puritanism. ‘There are religious seruples 
felt in some quarters against it on the ground of its 
mixing religion with gaiety, and bringing crowds, 
with all their fashionable display, to nod and chat at 
their ease between the most solemn passages of Scrip- 
ture which form the words of the music, bringing in 
the deepest doctrines. We need not dwell, however, 
on this class of scruples, which has net much weight 
with the generality, from the circumstance, we pre- 
sume, that religion and the world are a good deal 
mixed up together in this sublunary scene, and that 
it is very difficult to help it; because, in truth, the 
Oratorio defies a much deeper and more fundamental 
Puritan scruple than this—viz., the objection to 
xstheticism altogether, to the principle of developing 
the religious feeling and sentiment by means of Art, 
and addresses itself to the senses. : 

Any one must see at a glance that in principle it is 
perfectly absurd to object to painting or sculpture as 
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a medium of religious impression, and not to object 
to music. Take a great popular Oratorio of Handel ; 
it is, in fact, one of the most magnificent creations of 
Art that the world has ever had presented to it for the 
expression and development of religious feeling. No 
Crucifixions or Transfigurations of Raffaelle or Ru- 
bens, no sculptured form representing the most sa- 
cred, transcendental, and mysterious of all acts, ever 
appealed to the senses more overpoweringly than the 
musical expressions of religious truth given in one of 
these great productions. A movement of Handel is 
the poetry, sculpture, painting, and everything else of 
the ear. All Antwerp, Milan, and even Rome itself, 
as worlds of religious Art, are concentrated in one of 
those solos or choruses which fix all ears, still in an 
instant the restless thought of thousands, and stamp 
one idea upon the whole mass. If anything is sesthe- 
ticism this is, for it is a distinct elaborate application 
of Art in sound to embody religious thought, to elicit 
religious feeling, and to clothe doctrinal truth with a 
form of exquisite beauty addressed to one of the sen- 
ses, through which it takes captive the inner mind, 
subduing it into a passive receptacle of the thought 
and feeling which it thus illustrates. Yet innocent 
crowds flock to these Oratorios every season in the 
country, and every week in London, without the 
slightest idea that they are countenancing Art in re- 
ligion, that they are enjoying anything in common 
with the Continental esthetics, or that they are not 
the most zealous and staunch of Protestants on this 
question. Nor is there the slightest reason why they 
should not enjoy these triumphs of Art in the sphere 
of religion, or why they should harbor suspicion, or 
apprehend the necessity to prohibit religious luxuries. 
Certain lines and walks of Art, from having been 
grossly abused, may be fairly treated with some jeal- 
ousy; and yet the principle itself may be freely wel- 
comed and embraced, that we are intended to be im- 
pressed, and impressed religiously, through our senses. 

The Oratorio, however, may, perhaps be regarded 
as in a degree a substitute for some religious luxuries 
of which a sober and sensible restriction deprives us. 
We are properly restricted in the use of painting, and 
sculpture from aiding religious impressions, and 
therefore we go more readily into music. The place 
of the Oratorio in our popular religious system, how- 
ever disguised under the mask of an amusement, is 
quite a phenomenon of the day; nor can we observe 
the crowds which fill our metropolitan halls for so 
large a part of the year to hear these splendid tri- 
umphs of religious music, without seeing that there 
must be some influence accompanying this extraordi- 
nary use of this instrument of Art. People are never 
tired of hearing Handel; he has become one of the 
great English powers and influences ; it is no exagge- 
ration to say that the Messiah is a great exponent 
and interpreter of Scripture, exercising enormous in- 
fluences upon large masses. 

It has been said that every sermon ought to be a 
condensation of the whole Gospel; this rule is open 
to criticism, but the Messsiah is, in a way, an exem- 
plification of it. The whole deep pathos attaching to 
the great fundamental acts of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and to the doctrines founded upon them, is 
brought out with an overpowering force in that great 
work of Art which strikes home to and lays the strong- 
est ho!d of the popular mind. It has created a Chris- 
tian imagination in thousands who would not have 
gained one from other sources, sermons or books, 
however ably these may sustain a Christian belief; it 
has imprinted great scenes and pathetic action upon 
minds in which abstract truth would only else have 
resided. The Oratorio has triumphed over the jeal- 
ousy of English Puritanism ; it subdues even the 
hardness of mercantile life; the great emporiums of 
trade erect their spacious halls for its accommoda- 
tion, and our religious music becomes a popular phe- 
nomenon.—London Times. 





A Morning with Rosa Bonheur. 
Paris, August 10, 1859. 


By birth Rosa Bonheur belongs to France, by the 
rights of genius, to the world. 

She is the most distinguished female painter living 
or dead. No other has won so wide a fame, no other 
built a reputation on so broad and firm a basis. 
Wherever Art is known and talked of, Rosa Bonheur 
is known and talked of. In France, England, Amer- 
ica, Germany, and the smaller kingdoms of Europe, 
the name of Rosa Bonheur is a houschold word. 

At twelve o’clock, on the eleventh of March, we 
were set down at No. 32, Rue d’Assas, and passed 
through a gate down to the farther end of a garden, 
where we entered the vestibule of a small cottage- 
house, the present residence of Rosa Bonheur. We 
sent up our card, and in a few moments were seated 
in her atelier, a large, square, oaken-furnished room 
on the second etage, talking with the little painter 





with as much familiarity as if we had known her all 
our lifetime. In a clear, rather thin voice, Rosa ran 
on about Art and Art-life for half an hour, only leav- 
ing us room to slip in the points of conversation 
edgewise. 

“You have accomplished much, mademoiselle,” 
we said, glancing at a large picture on the easel, called 
“ Les Moutons,” (The Sheep.) 

“Yes,” she replied, “I have been a faithful student 
since I was ten years old. I have copied no master. 
Ihave studied nature, and expressed to the best of 
my ability the ideas and feelings with which she has 
inspired me. Art is an absorbent, a tyrant. It de- 
mands heart, brain, soul, body, the entireness of its 
votary. Nothing else will win its highest favor. I 
wed Art. It is my husband, my world, my life- 
dream, the air I breathe. I know nothing else, fee! 
nothing else, think nothing else. My soul finds in it 
the most complete satisfaction.” 

“ You have not married,” we said. 

“Have I not said that I married Art? What could 
I do with any other husband? I am not fit to be a 
wife in the common acceptation of that term. Men 
must marry women who have no absorbent, no idol. 
But the subject is painful; give me some other 
topic. 

“You don’t love society?” we said. 

“ Yes, Ido,” she replied, with an air of impatience ; 
“but I select that which pleases me most. I love the 
society of nature ; the company of horses, bulls, cows, 
sheep, dogs, all animals. I often have large recep- 
tions, where they are the only guests. I also like the 
society of books and the thoughts of great minds. I 
like George Sand. Sheisa great genius. The world 
has wronged her, society outraged her. Go to see 
her. You will like her. I have no taste for general 
society, no interest in its frivolities. I only seek to 
be known through my works. If the world feel and 
understand them, I have succeeded.” 

“Have you given the Women’s Rights question 
any attention?” we asked. 

‘Women’s rights! women’s nonsense!” she ans- 
wered. “Women should seek to establish their 
rights by good and great works, and not by conven- 
tions. If I had got up a convention to debate the 
question of my ability to paint Marche au Chevauz, 
(The Horse Fair,) for which England would pay me 
forty thousand francs, the decision would have been 
against me. I felt the power within me to paint. I 
cultivated it and have produced works that have won 
the favorable verdicts of the great judges. I have no 
patience with women who ask permission to think!” 

At this moment two or three visitors entered, and 
while Rosa was occupied with them, we busied our- 
selves by making notes of things in the atelier. 

On the wall to the left of the entrance was a head 
of a buck with long, branching horns ; one of a goat, 
another of a bull; an imperfect skeleton of a horse, 
and the skins of various animals. At the farther end 
of the room stood a large oaken case filled with stuffed 
birds of all sizes and descriptions, and on the top of 
it, in a perfect state of preservation, were an eagle, a 
hawk, an owl, and a parrot. On the wall, en face 
the door, were a pair of landscapes representing a 
storm rushing between the rocks, and clouds breaking 
on their tops. The third and fourth walls were taken 
up with the busts of horses, cows, sheep, dogs, cats, 
wolves, &c., in bronze and plaster, modelled by 
Rosa’s own hand, All about the waxed floor were 
spread out the preserved skins of cows, bulls, stags, 
with their great and uplifted horns, and bears, goats, 
sheep, dogs, and wolves, with their fierce eyes glar- 
ing upon us, 

The impression these wild pieces of carpeting made 
on us, on entering the atelier, was almost startling. 
It seemed more like a den of wild beasts than the 
atelier of a lady. 

After a short flirtation with the parrot, which spoke 
tolerable French, we took our leave promising to 
meet Rosa at the School of Design for Women on 
the next Friday, where she goes once per week to 
give a lesson. This school was founded by Rosa’s 
father. At his death, she became its sole mistress, 
but now entrusts it mostly to the care of her sister 
and brother. There are about fifty regular pupils 
who receive instruction gratis. 

Rosa Bonheur has many proofs of the reward of 
industry. If she wished to make a small fortune in 
a few days, it would be easy for her to do it in Eng- 
land, by opening there an exhibition of her pictures 
and sketches. ‘ Marche aur Chevauz,’” (The Horse 
Fair,) which was exhibited at Williams & Stevens’s, a 
year or two ago, and which was s0 well received by 
the New York press, was bought by Mr. Ganiber, an 
English editor, for forty thousand francs. When 
Rosa visited England, she was received like a prin- 
cess. 

America also paid, the last year, ten thousand dol- 
lars for a “‘ View in the Pyrenees,” one of her least 
known pictures. 





A rich Hollander, visiting her atelier recently, of- 
fered her a thousand crowns for a small sketch that 
she could have painted in two hours. “It is impos- 
sible to comply with your request,” she said, “I am 
not inspired.” 

Mademoiselle Bonheur is below the medium height 
of woman; in appearance, about thirty-five years ; 
petite, with quick, piercing blue eyes, and brown hair, 
worn short and parted on the side, like a boy's. Her 
dress was a brown alpaca skirt sans crinoline, with a 
blouse jacket of black cloth. She looks very boyish. 

Mademoiselle also has an atelier in the country, 
where she spends much time. When in the city, she 
wears the costume of her sex; but never ventures 
outside the barrier except in her masculine gear. 

There are many anecdotes in circulation about the 
little painter. One day when she returned from the 
country, she found a messenger awaiting to announce 
to her the sudden illness of one of her young friends. 
Rosa did not wait to change her male attire, but has- 
tened to the bedside of the young lady. In a few 
minutes after her arrival, the doctor, who had been 
sent for, entered, and seeing a young man (as he sup- 
posed from the costume), seated on the side of the 
bed, with his arm round the neck of the sick girl, 
thought he was an intruder, and retreated with all 
possible speed. “QO! run after him! He thinks you 
are my lover, and has gone and left me to die!” cried 
the sick girl. Rosa flew down the stairs, and soon 
returned with the modest doctor, who said he did not 
wish to intrude. 

On another occasion, Mademoiselle had tickets sent 
her for the theatre. She had an important picture in 
hand, and continued at the easel till the carriage was 
announced. ‘“ Yes,” said Rosa, “je suis prete ;” and 
away she went to the theatre comme la. A fine gen- 
tleman in the next box to hers looked at her with 
surprise, turned up his nose, affected great disgust, 
and went info the vestibule to seek the manager. 
Having found him, he went off in a rage: 

“Who is this woman in the box next to mine, in 
an old calico dress covered with paint and oil? The 
odor is terrible. Turn her out! If you do not, I 
will never enter your theatre again. It is an insult 
to respectable people to admit such a looking creature 
into the dress-circle.” 

The menager went to the box, and in a moment 
discovered who the offensive person was. Returning 
to the fine white-gloved gentleman, he informed him 
that the lady was no less than Mademoiselle Rosa 
Bonheur, the great painter. 

“Rosa Bonheur!” he gasped. ‘ Who’d have 
thought it? Make my apology to her. I dare not 
enter her presence again.””— Home Journal. 





Rosa Bonheur. 


We had the pleasure yesterday of making one of 
an admiring crowd at the shop of Messrs. Williams 
& Everett before the two newly arrived pictures of 
Mile. Rosa Bonhenr. 

All the picture-loving world, and that is getting to 
include everybody, will not fail to taste of these fresh 
banquets this admirable lady has spread forus. And 
what a hearty satisfaction was in every face, what 
looks of content, what a buzz and what a silence of 
enjoyment! How people looked and wondered, and 
asked if that clever looking woman with a tiny hand 
upon the majestic neck of a bull was like the dis- 
penser of this feast! And some wished to know 
about the mountain pass, and some about the stiff, 
sullen, shaggy little cattle. As I had the pleasure to 
hear Mlle. Bonheur chat about these very pictures, or 
studies for the same, in the same dress in which Mon- 
sieur Dubuffe has painted her, a few words about 
them may he of use to somebody. 

The largest of these pictures represents a Pyrenean 
pass, with a troop of the mules rene posing and 
re-passing, under the conduct of sublime fellows, who 
wear with pride the title of contrabandistas. Their 
nobility of bearing is overwhelming. They step down 
the degrees of their mountain thrones like disguised 
kings. They wear their shabby handkerchiefs round 
their heads as crowns. They swing their batons as 
if sceptres. You yield the path to them as to the 
better right. How capitally Mlle. Bonheur has 
caught their air of grandeur, without caricature, and 
how right royally they swing along. 

And confused by that tumultuous mass of heads 
and tassels and jangling bells, how one jumps aside 
from that plunging drove! No animal ever was 
painted in a more diffienlt position. Reflect that she 
could of course never get one to stay so long enough 
to draw even his legs. And how true the local color ! 
That downright sun blazing on the heads of the mule- 
teers, cutting like silver agene the shadows of their 
shirts, and turning into bloom and fruit almost, the- 
strings and tassels of the animals, till hot in company 
with the men and beasts, we cool our eyes in seeing 
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the sun-shafts sheathed in far snow basins of the 
mountain ledges. 

The other picture gives us an unaffected group of 
Highland cattle, studied from the life. How Mlle. 
Bonheur dilated to us with affection upon the merits 
of these half savage creatures. She respected the 
famous breed of Lord Tankerville, but thought these 
the real native cattle. How she liked their queer, 
stupid gaze, their tangled hides, their untamed deport- 
ment, and with what naiveté she has rendered them. 
She treads the heather as if her Balmoral were inher- 
ited. Indeed, we believe, the good Highlanders reck- 
on her one of their own maids of the mist. 

In connection with these animals Mlle. Bonheur 
told us of her disappointment with the English horses. 
She detested their racers. She loved nature too well 
to care for these dandies of the turf, with limbs like 
the heroes of the Newport “German.” She preferred 
the Norman horse, rich in strength, and fire, and color. 
As she has made him immortal, she has a right to her 
opinion. 

Besides the holiday crowd of novelty hunters and 
excitement mongers, we advise the sad sisterhood of 
women’s rights ladies to visit these pictures. Before 
they give up their desiccated nerves to the tropic air 
of our parlor stoves, let them catch one breath of free 
nature—a breath from the heather and the box-bush 
—and sigh to think how much one silent woman’s 
hand onut-values for their cause the pathos and the 
jeers of their unlovely platforms.— Courier. 
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Music tn THs NumBER. — Opera of Don Giovanni, continued 
eee ae 
Airs by Bach. 

In the musical drought of these times — so far 
as anything like fresh creative genius in the way 
of melody is concerned — it is truly pleasant that 
we can open up old sources, hidden away for 
ages under the leaves and dust of an imputed 
dry, pedantic learning, and find no end of melo- 
dies, and of the freshest, gushing forth from their 
contented privacy. If we get nothing now-a- 
days but common-place and sentimental changes 
upon mere melodie forms, each weaker and more 
artificial than the last, or else mere vocal pas- 
sages for the display of singers’ voices; if the 
real magic streams are dry, it is a comfort to 
know that there is at least one quiet brook (BAcn) 
still flowing down to us from a past century, 
whose music is of the sweetest and the rarest and 
the freshest, had the world but listened. 

And here comes one to make us listen :—- one 
who has wandered by that brook so long, and lis- 
tened so devoutly that its song passed into his 
own heart and soul, inspiring him too with the 
true song genius, or rather quickening and help- 
ing to more perfect and artistic utterance the 
genius that was in him. We mean Ropert 
Franz. And we must crave his pardon; for 
when we spoke of the melodic drought we should 
have excepted him, the most original, prolific and 
imaginative song composer of our times, not ex- 
cepting even Schubert. In the songs of Franz, 
which now count by hundreds, each so individual, 
so deep and delicate in feeling, so full of the true 
fire of passion (not that of muscles and grimace 
and physical impetuosity which passes for passion 
among singers, who appear to know no warmth 
except that of applause), so wondrous in imagina- 
tive treatment, another trait, which many would 
think wholly inconsistent with all these, is equally 
remarkable. It is his intimate affinity with Bach. 
More thoroughly, certainly more inwardly even 
than Mendelssohn’s, Robert Franz’s compo- 
sitions show the influence of the great master of 
Fugue, the less known equal and contemporary of 











Handel. And it is more than an influence, if 
you regard it closely ; it is an innate and genuine 
affinity. An affinity which seems destined to 
work out a great good for our day: namely, to 
mediate between Bach and us, to modernize 
Bach for us, or rather, to prove to us how much 
there isin those inexhaustible old scores, which 
speaks, in spite of all our notions of their severe, 
dry contrapuntal learning, to the freshest sense of 
to-day’s musical experience and life. His was 
music from the /ife ; and it was only the earnest- 
ness, the whole-souled devoutness with which he 
gave his /ife to music, that made him so much 
more learned, so much more profoundly and yet 
more beautifully complex, so much more vitally 
contrapuntal than more popular composers, he- 
roes of a day. 

Franz is so much a new, original product of 
our times, that, where his songs have fascinated, 
it has been commonly without awakening a sus- 
picion that he hailed at all from the so-called 
“classical” and “ conservative ” side of the house. 
Young people with musical senses and fresh 
hearts, find in thema new and wonderful experi- 
ence: nothing of the conventional, the dull re- 
spectable, “old fogy” nature here! While as- 
tute critics, like those of the 
wedded to Handel and the classics, have so far 
always mentioned Franz in one unconsidered 
jumbling together of names, with Wagner, Berlioz, 
Liszt and Biilow, as a “ musician of the Future ”! 
The truth is that, with the inspiration and the 
newness which most of these “disciples of the 


“nglish journals 
‘nglish journals, 


newness” lack, he also has as high a claim as | 


any man now living to be esteemed a genuine 
Bachist, — one who has not only studied and in 


a great measure mastered the method, by who | 


has become also penetrated with the spirit of Se- 


bastian Bach. — And this leads us back to what | 


we have now briefly to announce. 

‘ It fell to Bach’s duty, for some years, in his 
still, unostentatious round as Cantor in a church, 
to prepare, original, for every Sunday’s service a 
Cantata, — really a formidable composition, such 
as the best musician of our days might shrink 
from — consisting of chorals 
rally harmonized, airs, instrumental symphonies, 
accompaniments for a stringed quartet, and 
sometimes for flutes, English Horn (oboe di cac- 
cia), trumpets, and almost an orchestra, besides 
which he would, as it was also Handel’s wont, fill 
up long spaces with his own stempore Organ 
part. Most of these works havé@ remained un- 
published until the splendid edition of the Bach 


choruses, figu- 


Society in Leipzig,(now going on with lengthen- | 


ing prospect of endless volumes, has } begin 


bringing pee to ety bene’ Franz in study- 
ing them with a sense of 


the wondrons beauty, freshness, and deep, ten- 
der he of the many airs with which they 
abound, and n moved to arrange a series 
of these, with piano-forte accompaniment, for 
publication. The task was one of great diffi- 
culty and delicacy, demanding such appreciative 
fidelity to the original, with such musicianlike re- 
sources, and such certainty ,of working jn the 
spirit of Bach, as no man OP cma in so 
high a degree as Franz. For he had, in the first 
place, to reproduce the instrumental parts in a fit 
shape for the piano; and in the next place, to 
supply, with nothing but Bach’s figured Bass, and 
his own sure instinct of the logical unfoldings of 
the polyphonic style of music (that in which every 
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part moves on melodically) to guide him, the 
empty places in which Bach played the organ ; 
and moreover to observe all Bach’s nice and no- 
where thoughtless adaptations of the musical 
phrase or note to the text, and many other points. 
oo subtle and too numerous to dwell upon, but) 
which. will ge found touched in Franz’s own Pre- 
face, which/ give below. In a word, he had 
to produce what should be the same, and yet not 
the same; and it has been as much a work of 
love and reverence with him, as it has been one 
of Art. 

The result is that he has produced admirable 
arrangements of thirty-two airs by Bach; ( and 
Boston is to have the honor of their first appear- 
ance.) They will speedily be issued, one after 
another, beautifully engraved, in uniform style, 
by Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. The first eight 
songs, all for Alto voice, have been received, and 
three or tour of them are already engraved. 
These will be followed by an equal number for 
the Soprano, for the Tenor, and for the Bass 
voice. We shall have more to say of them as 
they appear, and meanwhile ask attention to the 


arranger’s Preface, which is well worth study. 


The main object in the publication of these Ar- 
rangements—soon to be followed by similar scts for 
the other classes of voices—is simply to excite in 
wider circles that interest in the works of Bacn, to 
which they have the fullest claim. Selected, as the 
pieces are, with reference to modern taste, they would 
fain initiate even those who stand remote into Bach’s 
manner of expression; and since the complete full- 
| score edition of the Bach Society in Leipsic cannot 
avail the larger public for immediate use, these pieces 
| will help pave the way to the treasures of that edition. 

This purpose of my labor led me to a freer position 
towards the originals. A piano-forte arrangement, 
| 
| 





in the ordinary sense, could hardly answer that pur- 
In the first place there are blank spaces here 
and there in the accompaniments, which in Bach’s 
time were filled by the free intervention of the Organ : 
| these T have had to make good, in obedience to Bach’s 
figured bass, and, so far as possible, in Bach’s spirit, 
| by the insertion of complemental parts, each having 
| an individual movement. Then the transfer of the 
| instrumental parts to the piano,—in places where 
| brief passing discords are not smoothed out, as they 
| are in the orchestra, by the carriage of the voices and 
the variety of the tone-colors—frequently required a 
changed position of the parts, and sometimes a closer, 
sometimes a more open distribution of the harmony. 
The means of the modern Piano-forte technics had 
to be employed in the fullest measure, in order to re- 
produce what Bach could entrust to certain obligato 
parts or to the coming in of the Organ, in a manner 
at all suited to the piano. Even in the voice part 
occasional modifications seemed to be required, to 
avoid hardnesses, which vanished in the broad spaces 
| of a church, but which would make themselves sensi- 
| bly felt—and surely much against the purpose of the 
composer—when executed in asmall room at the 
piano. This has induced me, in certain passages, to 
let the voice part and the accompanying parts run 
into one another. Finally, it seemed allowable to 
| depart from the original in places where undoubtedly 
it merely followed the tradition of the times : as, for 
instance, in those extended repetitions, in which the 
last century delighted, but which offend our modern 
ears, accustomed as they are to shorter forms, injur- 
ing rather than helping the impression of the whole. 

For the quicker understanding and right execution 
of some passages, I have added expression marks, 
which indicate at the same time the course of the 
musical development. These are intended also to 
meet various settled prejudices in regard to Bach’s 
music. 

The outward uniformity of movement in his com- 
positions leads very frequently in practice—and ex- 
ceptions only confirm the rule—to an objectionable 
monotony of rendering and of coloring. Singers 
think they must deliver the whole in the same kind of 
tone, with an unvarying exertion of the vocal organ ; 
and naturally the accompanying instruments conform 
for the most part to the mode of singing. Such exe- 
cution only ? nil that we have lost the understand- 
ing of the polyphonous manner of expression, which 
gives to every part a melody, i. e., an individual ex- 
pression, and whose very peculiarity consists in the 
mobility and suppleness of all the parts. The poly- 
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phonous style demands the very opposite manner of 
the singer. He must accommodate himself somewhat 
to the accompanying instruments, and now and then 
even subordinate himself to them, since it is all-im- 
portant to make clear the harmonic connection of the 
whole, wherein the voice part intervenes in a deter- 
mining and independent manner. The vocal part is 
not borne up here by harmonic masses ; the more 
need, therefore, that the singer maintain the most 
vital relation to the accompanying instruments, al- 
ways singing into the ever growing, never finished 
harmony, and always helping (with the rest) to bring 
out the harmonic whole. 

It is the Singer’s problem, above all, to comprehend 
in his own consciousness the musical purport of the 
whole composition, and with this comprehension to 
inspire his song with life, and into this life draw the 
accompaniment along with him. The voice must 
not, as in the homophonous style of later times, dom- 
inate over the whole; but it must know how to give 
life, characteristic expression to the whole. The 
singer must also feel out the melodic ground-forms 
underlying the figural and instrumentally treated por- 
tions of the song part ; he must seize the right accent 
and right emphasis in each little phrase, thus bring- 
ing light and shade into the rendering, which, as a 
whole, finds firm hold and the best support in the text. 
This (the text) in Bach’s music is of far more impor- 
tance than is commonly supposed. Not only must it 
be enunciated clearly; but it must be declaimed with 
the right feeling and with the closest adherence to the 
turns and finctuations of the music; for this, it has 
been truly said, with Bach expounds the text: and 
so vice versa it is the singer’s business, by an intelli- 
gent delivery of the words, to make Bach’s musical 
intentions plain. Great as are the difficulties which 
single passages present, in view of such claims, the 
advantages of constant reference to the text are not 
less great. In most cases this will lead the musical 
shading in the right way ; a good delivery of the text 
will make the musical significance of certain passages 
clear for the first time, and in various ways facilitate 
the right emphasis of musical phrases. And for this 
reason it has been deemed unadvisable to make any 
changes in a text sometimes repugnant to our taste. 

No doubt, the conventional vocal method, whose 
whole effort is directed to the brilliant presentation of 
a richly developed, all-controlling saatihe, will prove 
in many ways unequal to these aims ; but this is one 
more ground for recommending the works of Bach to 
singers ; by earnest study they can learn infinitely 
much from them, and they will discover ever new 
beauties of a fine, interior melody beneath his seem- 
ingly sophisticated contrapuntal forms. This percep- 
tion will of itself lead the singer to a live, intense, 
and variously shaded manner of @elivery, lifting him 
above that poor conception of Bach’s music, which 
thinks it enough to reproduce it solidly and surely, 
with a literal and even rough fidelity. 

It is the duty of the Accompaniment, in its domain, 
to follow up the same intentions ; by a /egato render- 
ing to make the ear discern the single parts or voices, 
both in their individual movement and in their con- 
stant reference to one another; but, at the same time, 
to bind those parts together, in all proper places, into 
a compact, elastic, rounded mass of tone, for a foun- 
dation for the voice part. 

It will be understood, of itself, that my pianoforte 
accompaniment involves the freest use of the Pedal. 
I have omitted the usual Pedal marks, because the 
ever moving, never resting carriage of the voices 
[Stimmfithrung| makes it very difficult, and often 
quite impossible to fix these signs. It must therefore 
be left to the good taste and discretion of the accom- 
panist, when and how long he will make use of the 
Pedal :—wide positions of the chords require it in all 
cases. 

After all that has been said, I am very far from 
claiming any improvements in these workings over of 
Bach’s scores, or fir m seeing anything more in the 
above hints about their rendering, than what was 
clearly given in the works themselves. My only 
problem was, to find the corresponding form best 
suited to our times. I can assure my readers I have 
come to this work with the greatest piety, and I may 
conclude here with the wish, that all, who shall make 
use of this Arrangement, may be inspired with the 
same feeling in their execution. 


Halle, August, 1859. Rosert Franz.~ 





Oriarnat Parntines By Rosa Bonneur. — Our lovers of Art 
must not neglect the opportunity, now offered at the rooms of 
Messrs. Williams and Everett, of seeing a couple of the best 
works of this unequalled female artist, together with an admi- 
rable portrait of her by Dubuffe, her arm resting over the neck 
ot a bull, splendidly painted by herself. The largest of the 
pictures, called ‘‘The Bouricaries”, represents a troop of 
mules with their drivers coming down over the Pyrenees, 


under a hot midday sun, the rifts of the mountain tops white 





with snow beyond. The movement of the whole is wonderful, 
so life-like in the huddling of the creatures as they come fore- 
shortened towards you, as well as in the thorough individual- 
izing of each one. So much nature, so much picturesqueness, 
so much atmosphere and daylight and harmony of color, and 
felicity of grouping we have scarcely seen before. ‘* Morning 
in the Highlands’ is a more quiet, but not less fascinating 
picture, giving life-like con amore portraits of some noble cat- 
tle, in a rough heather-purpled foreground, with very New- 
Hampshire-like mountains in the distance. One can never ex- 
haust the interest of such master works. 

But all that we could say is better said, and with more 
knowledge, in an article by ‘A,’ which we have copied else- 
where from the Courier. 


Musical Chit-Chat. 
The Opera seems to be postponed till Oct. 3... . 
We are happy to hear that that excellent musician 
and violinist, JuLius ErcuBere, with the pianist, 





Huco Lronnarp, will give a Soirée of classical 


music early in November, assisted by Orro DRESEL, 
Mr. KreissMANN and others. Concertos, violin 
solos, and airs by Bach, a Sonata by Beethoven, 
pieces by Schumann, Chopin, &c., and songs by 
Franz are contemplated in the programme. It ought 
to draw an eager audience and lead to several such 
concerts. . . . Our much esteemed conductor, teach- 
er and musician, CARL ZERRAHN, has removed to 
No. 86 Pinckney St., and is now ready to give lessons 
on the pianoforte and flute, in singing, harmony, &c. 
Many, no doubt, will eagerly seek his services. . . . 
The Transcript makes encouraging report of the pro- 
gress of the “Boston Music School,” conducted by 
Messrs. B. F. Baxer, L. P. Homer, J. C. D. Par- 
KER, Wo. Scuuttze, and other competent teachers, 
whose fall term is approaching. The writer says : 


Tt is now no longer an experiment. having just completed the 
third year of its existence since it was incorporated, and the 
number of those who have availed themselves of its advantages 
is the hest proof that it meets a want which. before it went into 
operation. was not supplied. It is under the control of an ef- 
ficient board of managers, who are personally engaged in pro- 
moting the interests of the pupils. and by their stated exa ni- 
nations secure a degree of thoroughness in the studies taught 
that is highly commendable. No institution heretofore in ope- 
ration has ever offered so many facilities in the way of musical 
culture and preparation for teaching, and the high standard 
aimed at by the instructors gives hope that its future may be 
as bright as its past has been successful. 

Notation, embracing the elementary departments, Harmony, 
Counterpoint and Fugue, Composition with reference to musi- 
cal form and instrumentation, Vocalization, Practice in Choral 
singing. the pianoforte, violin, and any of the orchestral in- 
struments, are taught by competent instructors. From this it 
will be seen that not only to the student, but to the amateur 
also, the amplest means are afforded for pursuing whatever 
branch may be desirable to pay attention to. 


The Tribune gives the following as from a letter of 
Verpti to his friend and pupil, Signor Muzio: 


For the present T shall compo e nothing. T have refused a 
great many engagements. Iam just now in receipt of a tele- 
graphic dispatch calling me to St. Petersburg. I should be 
very much delighted to visit America. but have teared that 
there is too much water between us. However, in spite of all 
that, I am so desirous to view the beauties of nature in Ameri- 
ca, and especially Niagara, that 1 shall endeavor during the 
next year to accomplish the voyage. 








New York, Sept. 20, 1859.— The opera during 
the past week has been highly successful. After 
opening with Poluto, we had La Sonnambula, sung 
by Gassier, Brignoli and Cortesi; then Norma, by 
Cortesi, Stefani, Patti-Strakosch, and Junca; then 
the Barber, by Gassier, Brignoli, Morelli and Rocco ; 
and for a matinée, on Saturday, Norma was repeated. 
This week, we have had Po/iuto again, and are yet to 
have Trovatore, Ernani, Lucrezia, and Lucia. Next 
week it is understood that the company goes to Bos- 
ton. 

In the meantime the rehearsals for the “ Sicilian 
Vespers” are being actually carried on, and adver- 
tisements are out for twenty additional chorus singers, 
Muzio has written some pretty ad captandum airs for 
the opera, as it is considered by the opera magnates 
here to be arather heavy concern, requiring some- 
thing showy to make the people swallow it. If sue- 
cessful, Verdi’s Aroldo will probably follow. 

Awwa Bisnor has been well received here and has 





met with a moderate pecuniary success. She ex- 
presses her surprise at the great increase in musical 
taste and knowledge here since her last visit in 1852. 
She thinks our opera house wonderful and wants to 
sing in opera herself. Mrs. Bishop preserves all the 
beauty of her voice, and sings a ballad as perfectly 
as any one I have yet heard. TROVATOR. 


Music Abrowd., 
England. 


The Bradford Festival now over is said to have 
outdone expectation in that matter so important (yet 
not all important) on such occasions, the financial re- 
ceipts,—uand thereby to have made an advance to- 
wards that permanent establishment which all lovers 
of music must desire. The performance, under the cir- 
cumstances, could hardly fail to be superior, though 
claiming no report in detail. 

We are more disposed than ever to wedge in the 
recommendation of attempts at novelty wherever it 
be practicable, from observing the annual increase of 
concert-tours. These generally consist of a quartet 
of singers, an accompanist, and sometimes a solo in- 
strumentalist. While Madame Goldschmidt, Signor 
Belletti, and Herren Goldschmidt and Joachim are 
conquering the Sister Isle, Mdlle. Tietjens will head 
four singers (including Signor Giuglini) from the 
Drury Lane Opera,—while Mdlle. Piccolomini, with 
three other playfellows from the same theatre (one of 
them M. Bélart), has a roving commission in another 
direction. Thirdly, there is Madame Rudersdorff’s 
party, helped on its way by Herr Molique,—fourthly, 
that of Madame Louisa Vinning, to whom M. Ré- 
ményi is joined as solo player. All of these parties 
must, it is obvious, beat the towns and villages of 
England with the same programme; since though 
some among them advertise themselves as open to 
engagements for “ Oratorios,”’ these can only be the 
hackneyed works which, without any disrespect to in- 
dividual cleverness of the singers, can but be sung 
mechanically. Between execution and that prepared 
under other conditions there is all the difference that 
exists betwixt barrel-organ and organ. However 
convenient such arrangements may be for managers, 
and however advantageous to young performers is 
the opportunity of frequent appearance before the 
public, for composers and for audiences the “ concert 
tour” system works badly. 

Signor Costa is understood to be engaged in com- 
posing a new Oratorio :—the text, as before, is by 
Mr. Bartnolomew. 

The Surrey Concert-Room is again open. The 
music there is now under the management of Herr 
Schallehn. Canterbury Hall has added the fourth 
act of Signor Verdi’s ‘Macbeth’ to the first one, the 
performance of which was dwelt on some weeks 
since. Acts second and third are advertised as being 
in rehearsal.— Atheneum, Aug. 27. 














Paris. 


The Opéra Comique of Paris, which, during the 
time of incubation of the new opera by M. Meyer- 
beer, has been exclusively devoted to that object, is 
now about to renew its repertory. Two or three new 
works have already appeared in addition to those 
which we have been promised. One of these was 
‘Le Rosier,’ by M. H. Potier, in which two new 
singers, Mdlle. Guerra, a Milanese lady, and M. Am- 
broise were tried. The gentleman is described as an 
acquisition to the ranks of comic acting-singers. The 
second novelty, ‘ Voyage autour ma Chambre,’ by 
M. Grisar, is described in the Gazette Musicale as 
having gained complete success. The principal 
character is in the hands of that consummate actor, 
M. Coudere. Shortly is to come ‘La Pagode,’ a 
two-act opera, the essay-piece of a young composer, 
M. Fauconnier, in which Madlles. Bousquet and 
Geoffroy (“of whom,” to quote the Journal des Deé- 
bats, “ many favorable things are said ”’) will “ come 
out.” 

Malle. Poinsot, who for some years belonged to 
the Grand Opéra of Paris, and has since been singing 
in America, is about to appear at the Teatro della 
Scala at Milan. 

To add to the list of the foreign ephemera of the 
time, may be mentioned a victory Cantata, given at 
the Grand Opéra at Paris—‘ The Return of the 
Grand Army,’ the music by no French, but a Bel- 
gian composer, M. Gevaért. There has been also a 
Cantata at the Opéra Comique by M. Duprato, in 
which Mdlle. Wertheimber, a clever mezzo-soprano, 
personated the Muse of History, with a success which 
the Journal des Débats advertises as one of those 
happy moments which decide the place of an artist. 
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Peeps at Italian Papers. 
By Trovaror. 


BENEVENTANO DONE BROWN. 
Digging among the latest Italian journalistic ar- 


rivals, as a miner digs for gold, I find a real genuine 
nugget. To be sure it has a great deal of dross, but 
then it has at least a modicum of value. It is a pro- 
digious puff in brography of the burly, bellowing 
Beneventano, the blustering baretone, who sang here 
some five years ago. He has turned up a trump, ac- 
cording to the writer in Z/ Pirata. I meun to give 
the article a very literal translation, as the Italian 
exaggerations when turned into corresponding, if not 
equivalent, English are so exquisitely funny. So here 
it is, — one of a series of lives of contemporary sing- 
ers : 

“Giuseppe Federico Beneventano, who for the first 
time sang at the theatre of his Majesty (Turin) on 
the 10th of April, 1856, was born on the 14th of April, 
1824, in Scicli, a town of Sicily in the province of 
Noto, of a most noble family. His father, the Baron 
Don Luigi Beneventano, having destined him to the 
study of jurispradence, sent him to Naples to facili- 
tate his studies, not thinking that his son’s inclina- 
tions were entirely in another direction. Gifted with 
one of the most beautiful of voices, Giuseppe, in place 
of studying Justinian and his treatises, dedicated 
himself entirely to the art of singing, under the in- 
struction of the celebrated Giacomo Guglielmi. His 
rapid progress, and the beauty and rotundity of his 
voice, were not long in being reported to the Signor 
Vincenzo Flauto, who in 1842 was the head of the 
Impresarial Society of the Royal Theatres of Naples, 
and very soon he had opportunities of engagements 
in the service of the best theatres. A few scruples 


caused by the aristocratic position of his family de- 
tained him for a short time; but ere long, rising 
above social prejudices, Beneventano decided to ac. 


cept the contract offered to him, and entered into an 
engagement of three years. His first appearance on 
the stage was in Linda, in the part of the Prefect, 
when the celebrated Tadolini, Fraschini, and Coletti 
were in the company. The success of his debut was 
such that, during his engagement, the renowned 
maestro Saverio Mercadante wrote expressly for him 
Tl Vascello di Gama, the maestro Battista his Anna 
la Prie, and many other valiant maestros confided 
to him very important parts. The voice of Beneven- 
tano may be called unique, tor, though of vast power 
and extent, it lends itself equally to agility and 
sweetness (!!) He can sing the works of Mozart, We- 
ber, Meyerbeer, Auber, Rossini, Mercadante, Doni- 
zetti, Bellini, and Verdi, and it may be said that he 
is equally good in the antique and the modern schools, 
and in consequence of that it is difficult to decide 
whether he is greater in Assur or in Nabuco, as Fa- 
raone or Count Luna, Rigoletto, or Carlo V., the Doge 
in Foscari, or Bertram in ‘ Robert,’ Don Giovanni, or 
Figaro, Dandini, or the old Germont in Traviata. 

“After his contracts at the Naples theatres expired, 
Beneventano was engaged by Signor Merelli, for the 
Fair of Brescia, where he performed in Beatrice and 
Lombardi, and even here he had such success, that 
Merelli engaged him for the seasons of 1845-6 at 
Milan. Roberto Devereux, Linda, Bravo, Otello, Son- 
nambula, and La Stella di Mureia were the principal 
operas that brought him applauses at La Scala, and 
opened to him the way to the Theatre Porta Carin- 
zia at Venice, whence, still under the direction of 
Merelli, he passed to Bergamo. Returning to the 
grand stage of La Scala, he sang there in Gemma di 
Vergy, when one evening, the directors of the Italian 
Opera at New York, Signors Sanquirico and Patti, 
happened to be present and, delighted with his beauti- 
ful voice and his finished style of singing, decided to 
engage him at any price to cross the ocean. 

“In 1847 Giuseppe Beneventano, upon the stage of 
the Italian theatre in New York, presented himself to 
the Americans in the part of Antonio in Linda, and 
was so extraordinarily well received, that all the pa- 
pers, the Herald, Evening Express, Musical Times, 











and Dispatch, could not find eulogiams worthy of 
him. He afterwards, in the following year, made his 
appearance in the magnificent new Astor Place The- 
atre in Ernani, Semiranide, Nabuco and Puritani, and 
always with the most eminent success. 

“ The echo of the last triumphs of Beneventano re- 
bounded to the distant ears of the Millionaire, Marty, 
proprietor of the grand Tacon Theatre, who engaged 
him as successor of Salvatori, to sing with Steffanoni, 
Tedesco, and Marini. Here also Beneventano be- 
came quickly a favorite with the public, and on the 
evening of his benefit many admirers presented him 
with a crown of gold and silver, of the value of four 
thousand francs, and with a great quantity of flowers, 
garlands, and poetic tributes. Recalled to New York 
by Maretzek, here the public welcomed back with the 
greatest pleasure its old favorite, who, when Maretzek 
took his company to Mexico, not content with exe- 
cuting the baritone parts confided to him, added to 
his vepertoire many bass roles, like those in Freischiitz, 
Lucrezia, and Roberto il Diavolo. The name of Fil- 
lippo Galli and his traditions were fresh with the fre- 
quenters of this theatre, and they beheld in Bene- 
ventano an image of that great artist, in consequence 
of which Beneventano soon became /’enfant-gaté of 
the public, and to respond to this sympathy appeared 
now as a baritone and now as basso, almost always 
in opposite characters in both the day and evening 
performances which were given. 

“ Having reaped an abundant harvest of money and 
ovations, Beneventano returned yet another time to 
New York, to sing there with Alboni, Salvi and Mari- 
ni, under the direction of Legrand Smith. In the 
succeeding summer operas were given at Castle Gar- 
den, and every evening the theatre was over-gorged 
with enthusiastic spectators, to hear the Sontag and 
the Steffanoni, the Salvi and the Beneventano!! It 
was finally in May, 1853, that Beneventano left Amer- 
ica with the most beautiful Augusta Anna Davenport, 
to him espoused, during the second year of his resi- 
dence in that country. 

“Spain reopened in Europe the series of his tri- 
umphs, and Madrid overwhelmed him with plaudits 
and honors, and Cadiz and Seville called him with 
advantageous engagements beneath their delicious 
skies, when the ardent and intrepid Impresario of the 
theatre of the Queen of London sought to secure him 
at any price and paid 10,000 francs indemnity, to 
cancel an engagement that would have prevented him 
from hastening to London during the season. 

“ Neither the season nor the theatre at London would 
have been opened at the appointed time, if Beneven- 
tano, almost at the moment when the people were 
gathering in the theatre, had not consented to supply 
the place of another artist who was taken sick. This 
trait of unheard of courtesy could compromise his 
future career with a public habituated to hear our best 
Italian artists. The debut was successful though, 
and from that time Beneventano was one of the chief 
supports of the season, and he made a second engage- 
ment, extending from the 15th of August to the 26th 
of September, to make a tour with Piccolomini in 
Scotland. His other engagements were : from Sep- 
tember, 1856, to March, 1857, for the Royal Theatre 
of Lisbon; from April, 1857, for two years, and till 
September, 1859, for her Majesty’s Theatre, repeat- 
ing the second and third years his provincial tour.” 

One would suppose from this long rigmarole, that 
Beneventano was one of the greatest singers that ever 
lived. Unfortunately, my faith in Italian newspapers 
is much lessened, since I saw in one of them not long 
ago, an article about Salviani, a tenor who nearly 
failed here a few years ago. It seems that Salviani 
wanted an engagement on his return to Italy, and so 
the Italian paper pathetically remarked, — in the 
merest casual manner — that “ New York was dis- 
consolate and distracted at the loss of her favorite 
tenor, and was frantic to recover him at any price’’!! 

Another thing that rather militates against the effect 
of the above biography, is the fact, known in musical 
circles here, that Beneventano had the crown, men- 
tioned above, as presented to him by his admirers, — 
that he himself had this crown made by a New York 
jeweller, and paid nearly a thousand dollars for it. 
A rather expensive bit of vanity, I wonder whether 
Beneventano knows enough English to spell n-v-m§ 
B-U-G * 


Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC. 
Puablished by Oliver Ditson & Co. 





Mosic sy Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapid'ty of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a 
convenience. but a saving of expense in obtaining supplies. 
Books can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The Psalm of Life. Poetry by Longfellow. 
Music by Blockley. 25 
Beautiful music to beautiful words, the latter long 
familiar to all lovers of poetry. 
Integer vitae. (He whois upright.) Quartet for 
male voices. Fleming. 25 
A real old gem : good, solid, substantial ware, which 
keeps. It has lately been brought out at various con- 
certs with the most decided success, which shows that 
it is a work as pleasing as it is meritorious. The orig- 
inal Latin text is an ode of Horace’s, well known to 
the classic scholar. 
With Guitar Accompaniment. 
In tears I pine. (La mia letizia.) ‘ Lombardi.” 25 


List, and I'll find, love. (Vedrai carino.) 
** Don Giovanni.” 25 


Elegy of tears. (Das Lob der Thriinen. Schubert. 25 


Brightest eyes. (Die schénsten Augen.) Stigelli. 25 
Favorite songs of foreign lands, with two sets of 
words, the original onés and a good English transla- 
tion, which have not before been published with an 
accompaniment for the guitar. 
Instrumental Music. 
Pardon de Ploérmel. Polka Mazurka. Talery. 35 


Pardon de Ploérmel. Valse de Salon. Burgmuller. 50 
Contain some of the most striking melodies from 
this very successful Opera in an elegant dress. Both 
composers are well known for their remarkable talent 
toknit the gems of an opera together toa brilliant 
Mazurka ora dashing Waltz, and have succeeded as 
well this time as ever before. 


Cesar Galop. Aug. Herzog. 25 
Always a great favorite at the fashionable réunions, 
where the Germanians furnished the music, and of 
late a prominent number on the programmes of the 
Promenade Concerts. 








Austrian medley. Charles Grobe. 50 
A variety of airs, familiar in Austria, among which 
stands foremost Haydn’s ‘* God save the Emperor.” 
pone Stoddard’s Quickstep. M. Arbuckle. 25 | 
armony Polka. Mme. C. Peterson. 25 
Trumpet Waltz. ? 25 
Grand Ascension Polka. Y. de Lave, 25 
Music of the day, light and sparkling, and easy of 
performance. 
For Violin and Piano. 
Dance des sorcieres. (The witches’ dance.) 
Paganini. 1,00 
One of the genial master’s most celebrated works, 
which no player of reputation dares omit in his rep- 
ertoire. It is difficult. 
Books. 

ConTINENTAL Harmony. A Collection of the 
most celebrated Psalm Tunes, Anthems and 
Favorite Pieces, designed particularly for “Old 
Folks’ Concerts ” and the Social Circle ; con- 
taining numerous compositions from Ancient 
Collections not to be found in any other book. 

Lovers of genui d music will find in 
this book all the choicest gems of the past. It con- 
tains the best pieces of nearly every volume of Amer- 
fean Psalmody issued since "75, and, in addition 
thereto, the most popular Psalm Tunes of modern 
composers, with a large variety of Anthems, Quartets, 
and Choruses, particularly adapted to the use of Cho- 
ral Societies and social gatherings. Its ‘‘ Secular De- 
partment ” comprises a large number of favorite pa- 
triotic and home Songs, selected as the most beautiful 
and chaste of the popular melodies of the day. 


75 


1A fachi. 
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